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FRIENDS AND COUNSELLORS 


By MAY HARRIS 
MISS MEREDITH 


WASN’T angry. I was perfectly cool 
I when Betty told me she wouldn’t marry 
me. Betty was angry; that is why she 
said so many uncomplimentary things of me, 
and was so ‘‘nice’’ about Miss Meredith. 
Women, I have observed, aren’t particularly 
nice about women they like—they’re simply 
indifferent. 
‘“You know perfectly that everybody thinks 
she’s engaged to you,” Betty said severely. 


She was sitting in a hammock, tipping first’ 


her toes and then her heels on the ground so 
as to sustain a gentle oscillation. 

“But if no one thinks I'm engaged to 
her—?”’ I ventured. 3 

Betty brought her heels ‘‘ to attention” 
with disgust on her face. 

‘* That,’ she said viciously, ‘‘ shows the 
kind of person you are |’? She said ‘‘ person” 
indescribably. 

‘Oh, I'm a man,” I returned dubiously ; 
“that’s one sort of person. A woman's an- 
other—quite.”’ 

‘* Exactly.” 

“Don’t snap, Betty,’”’ I begged. ‘‘ Your 
type should always coo. Now Miss Mére- 
dith’s—” 

“Tam not discussing Miss Meredith with 

ou.’? 
ie: Don't you like her? I thought so!’’ 

‘‘Like Miss Meredith? What question of 
liking her was there?” 

‘Well, the question of loving her then.” 

Dead silence. 

‘‘T mean,” I hastily added, ‘‘on my part, 
not yours.”’ 

I don’t think this pleased Betty any better. 
She is, [ may say, somewhat difficult to 
please. 

‘If I had known Miss Meredith was a friend 
of yours,’’ I began gracefully, ‘‘I should have 
warned her of how people talk. I can’t say 
‘How d’ye do?’ toa girl ora woman,” I dryly 
threw in, remembering that when we were 
children Miss Meredith’s birthday had used to 
come ahead of a but that some one re- 

rts they’re engaged to me.”’ 

Pe Good. hieeveds !” Betty said with such 
heartfelt scorn that I blushed to receive it. ‘1 
wouldn’t have believed you so lost to—’”’ 

‘*Miss Meredith?’ I giggled. 


Betty got up with as much dignity as one 
can from a hammock—they're so squirmy— 
and taking up her parasol walked down the 
terrace. I noticed that she went in the direc- 
tion of the pines. If she hadn't meant me to 
follow she’d have gone tothe house. So I fol- 
lowed. 

‘You should remember I'm fat and scant 
of breath,” I pleaded. 

‘““How unspeakably angry you'd be if an- 
other person said that of you,” she withered 
me over her shoulder. 

‘‘I'm careful they can’t say it,’ I compla- 
cently told her. 

She walked on. 

‘‘ Betty,’’ I said, adroitly getting ahead, 
‘Dll give you every chance to say what you 
please, if you'll only sit down.”’ 

Betty looked at me out of the corner of the 
hazel eye nearest to me, and flinging down 
her white parasol, ran down the slope to the 
pines. I snatched up her parasol and rushed 
after her as I used to go at a hurdle. 

She ran straight; I curved and doubled 
round the first pine tree, aud she ran into my 
arms already filled by the white parasol. I 
dropped it. She pulled herself free of my 
support, and her eyes flashed; she was too 
much out of breath to speak. 

“Tl always take a dare,’’ I explained po- 
litely. ‘‘I didn’t take anything else.” My 
tone was regretful. 

‘Anything else?” 

“My reward for winning the race,” I ex- 
plained with meaning. 

Betty’s face grew as red as a rose—a red 
rose, I mean—and again I felt regret for the 
lost moment when I had held her—and let 
her go. 

She took her parasol, which I had opened, 
and began to retrace the way she had come. 

“““Up the middle and down again’,” I 
sighed profoundly. ‘‘ The thermometer—” 

‘‘ Do you know how tiresome you are? I 
wish you would go home,” Betty said calmly. 

“Home?” I repeated, staring. ‘Do you 
know it’s a thousand miles away ?”’ 

‘Carriage, trains, boat,” Betty said with 
cold conciseness. 

“Of all the hospitality !"’ 

“It isn’t mine—it's Aunt Jane’s.’’ 
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“ She loves me !"’ I triumphed. 

“‘ Loves you! Indeed!” said Betty. 

“ People have done so,” I modestly boasted. 

She was walking fast; we were in sight of 
the terrace, and two beastly chaps in flannels 
with tennis aa leae bore down upon us. 

‘““Miss Meredith?” Betty asked with so 
much intentional malice that I promptly an- 
swered :— : 

‘Pll see her and find out.”’ 

“ Do.”’ 

“Pll leave to-night. She lives next door to 
me, you know.” 

Betty smiled at the two idiots in front, and 
gave me a side glance—not 
free from a certain satisfaction. 5 

“‘She’s in Europe,’’ she said ‘ 
sweetly, and I don’t think she ; 
knew that I knew that she was x 
pleased that I didn’t know 
where Miss Meredith was. 


BETTY 
When Miss Meredith came 


back from Europe she asked ad ay 


a As to her cousin—”’ 


me, when I went to call, if I Tr 
had seen my Cousin Betty v 
lately. Betty is my cousin— 
distantly. I always mention 
the fact to people—that is to 
women. They don’t blame me 
then for going tosee Betty so 
often; they see it’s a duty. 
Miss Meredith looked at me ° 
for an answer. She looked 
inquiringly, and the look suited 
her fine eyes. 
“No,” I said, and leaned 
forward with my elbow on my 
knee. 
“She’s fascinating,’ Miss 
Meredith said, holding a screen 
between her face and the open 


fire. 

“Have you seen her?” I : 
countered. 

‘Her picture,” Miss Mere- 
dith said. Rs 

I looked at the fire. Betty, N 


despite cousinship had never a ae 
“Don't you like her?" 


given me her picture. 

“It’s strange,” I attempted 
to change the conversation, ‘‘ how badly some 
people take.” 

“Not Betty,’’ Miss Meredith declared ; 
«she’s lovely in a picture. I'll show you,” 
Miss Meredith added, rising and going toan 
escritoire. From it she took a picture, large 
and somewhat striking. 

“Oh!” I said, asshe put it in my hands. It 
was a kodak ; a background of fronded trees 
with two people well forward, Betty was sit- 
ting on the sand under an umbrella, and at 
her feet lay a man who was looking up into 
her face in an unmistakable way. I returned 
the picture hastily to Miss Meredith. 

“You may look at it as long as you please,” 
she said generously. 


“It’s very good,’ I said stiffly. ‘A very 
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expressive camera indeed.” 

“Oh, expressive ! Truthful, tLey’re gener- 

ba called.”’ 
said something to myself. 

‘‘Betty’s eyes, now—they’re « xpressive,” 
Miss Meredith went on meditatively. ‘I wish 
we could see them in this picture. From Ais 
expression—’’ : 

“They must be all that could be desired,”’ 
I acceded hardily. 

“By him, yes,” said Miss Meredith. 

I walked across the room and admired a 
charming bit of Wedgewood Miss Meredith 
had brought home with her. 

“You didn't show me this,” 


I remarked. 
4 “Oh, that willkeep! Now 
4 the picture—photographs have 


a timeliness, an interest, one 
must take on the wing as it 
were.’’ 
“They are on the go de- 
cidedly,’’ ] commented sourly. 
‘‘Oh—the subjects ?—yes! 
Betty does have good times. 


‘« Her cousin |” I exploded. 
y oo Miss Meredith looked sur- 
prised. 
a “He says he’s her cousin, 
Mr. Danewood.”’ 
“‘T never heard of him,’ I 
somewhat weakly explained. 
: “Perhaps not. All of us 
ave cousins we don’t particu- 
larly—” 
‘“Care for ?’’ I assisted. 
«Care to talk about,’’ she 


“1’m her cousin,” I doubt- 
fully murmured. 
«Oh, she talks about you /”’ 
Miss Meredith made light of 
me. ‘You're an old 
song.”” 
‘““He doesn’t 
any newer,” I 
\ viciously. 
- ‘*His_ song, 
mean? Oh, it’s 
erhaps, but he was 
resh, just from col- 
lege—all shining with 
classics and honors and things.”’ 
“Tt hasn't been very long,” 1 began, “since 
I, too—”’ 
Once lived in Arcady,"’ Miss Meredith in- 
terrupted. ‘‘ Yes, I know.” 
What did she know ? 
‘What is his name ?”’ I asked. 
“‘James,’’ said Miss Meredith absently. 
“James what, in heaven’s name !”” 
“Le Marchant.” 
“Le Marchant! Why, I was at school with 
the fellow.” 
‘““Why not?” 
“You said he was just from college.” 
“He was.” 
The ways of women! 
“Then that kodak—” 


look 
said 


you 
old, 
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‘* Was taken sometime ago,’ Miss Meredith 
said, arranging some violets at her elbow. 

“T thought—”’ 

‘You thought it was taken recently? N-no, 
a few years,” 

‘Did Betty give it to you ?’’ I asked with 
some curiosity. 

‘““No; Mr. Le Marchant.” 

“Mr. Le Marchant!’’ 

“Yes. He said it was the best kodak pic- 


ture he ever saw.”’ 

‘‘You met him in Europe ?’’ I asked medi- 
tatively. 

“ce Yes.”’ 

‘Then, perhaps, he doesn’t look that way 
now?”’ 

Miss Meredith looked into the fire. 

“ At Betty,’ I-hastened to add. 

‘‘Perhaps not,’? Miss Meredith said, and 

smiled. 


Tor though blue is the sky, 
~.. | am bound to be here in aes : 
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“POUND LOSERS AND.POUND KEEPERS” 


By W. H. OSBORNE 


R. FATTY BATHGATE, as his name 
implied, was very fat. He was born 
so. 


‘A couple o’ hundred pound less or more,” 
he was wont to say, ‘‘ what difference does it 
make to me?”’ 

Mr. Bathgate is not a public character—far 
from it. Although his every movement has 
been watched with interest by the fleeting 
crowd; notwithstanding the fact that he at- 
tracts attention withersoever he goeth, he still 
is nothing but a private individual. 

About six months ago Mr. Bathgate was 
down to his last cent—positively his last. He 
stood upon the corner of a street, dejected, 
tired, hungry and penniless. He had worked 
all the games he knew to obtain necessary 
coin, but without success, and he was up 
against it. 


‘*But, by George,’? murmured Mr. Bath- 
ate to himself, ‘‘I can’t be up against it 
ong, for anything that I’m up against has 

just natchally gotter give way. See?” 

Even as he spoke, a tall, lean, cadaverous 
individual approached him. Mr. Bathgate 
smiled upon this individual with a smile of 
benevolence and geniality. The man braced 
him for a quarter. Mr. Bathgate was not un- 
nerved by the request. 

‘‘Say, sport,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what’s the 
matter? Up against it? So’m 1?” This 
suggestion seemed to discourage the other, for 
he snorted in disgust and started to move on. 
But Mr. Bathgate caught him by the sleeve. 

“Hold onl” he exclaimed, ‘“don’t give me 
the go-by. Let’s hear about it. Who are 
you, anyway?” All the time he spoke he 
was feeling, insidiously feeling, of the man’s 
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